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Sik, 

UNLIKE the generality of old Bachelors, I am 
not “laudator temporis acti.” For me, the pre- 
sent moment has its charms, and I seldom allow a 
thought of the past, or a fear of the future to alloy 
tiie pleasures, which the present affords —Perhaps 
you doubt that I’m really an old bachelor, and I do 
not know whether my oddities, as yet, entitle me 
to the character; but I have passed that period of 
life, when every novelty astonishes, and every 
change of situation offers novelty. Although | 
cannot boast that I have seen “ multorum mores 
hominum et urbes,” yet I have lounged in Bond 
street, and picked my teeth at Jonathan’s; I have 
travelled in a Trackschuyt, and in a Cabriolet; I 
have been enraptured with the pictures of Reubens 
znd Raphaelle, and I have adored at the feet of the 
Venus de Medicis —I came back to my native 
country pleased that I had left it, and pleased with 
my return. One observation | have mace, and the 
object of this communication is, that your corres- 
pondent, Misoporis, may derive advantage from 
it. It is this, that the only way to make one’s self 
agreeable to others, and, of course, to pass one’s 


time pleasantly, is to conform to the customs, opi- | 


nions, and even the prejudices of those, with whom 
ti may be our jet to associate. In Lendon I would 


great sang froid, stand before a dozen females, and 
even dance a cotillion, without supposing every 
eye directed to my aukward movements. 

i should be — vry if any act or word of mine 
could be construed into a desire of removing from 











we are becoming too severe, and our fair country- 
women have already incurred too much censure 
for adopting, in a very moderate degree, the fash- 
ions of our mother country ; fashions, which have 
elegance, taste, and simplicity to recommend them ; 
and which only the eyes of the fastidious can 
condemn. ‘lo me they appear to possess many 
advantages over the ridiculous garbs, which have 
preceded them. Instead of the long sharp toed 
shoes, which my corns remind me were once the 
fashion, our feet are now accommodated with a 
large and commodious defence. The frizzled hair, 
the tight sleeves, the hoop petticoat, have now 
given place to a dress, which unites elegance with 
convenience and health: for though the bosom is 
exposed in a ball room, if Misopolis had gallantry 
enough to attend the ladies to their coaches, he 
would have seen them protected from the rudeness 
of Boreas, by a Chinese pelisse. Dr. Bond de- 
clared, Mr. Saunter, that my great aunt Deborah 
brought on her asthma, by wearing tight stays. 
She died at fifty, though she was of a long lived 
family. I hope Misopolis will candidly consider 
these things, in extenuation of what he conceives 
the unparalleled follies of the day, and not quit the 
town tll the proper season. Yours, 
PHILOPOLIS. 


—_——-- = 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Continued. } 


An idea prevailed at the time, and has gained 
credit with many, that Richardson was assisted in 
his works, particularly his Grandisor, by some of 
his lady correspondents. It is true that he often 
complimented them, by asking -heir advice and 
assistance, and was so far at least in carnest in the 
request, that, being very sensible of his deficiencies 


of it. It appears as good Mrs. Shirley’s, in the 
debate on the inferiority and superiority of the two 
sexes, at the latter efid of vol. v. octavo, vi. duode- 
cimo ; you will be pleased with this anecdote.” 
The works of Richardson bear all the internal 


the veil of female delicacy a single shred; but, sir, | marks of having been written by one persone The 





S admire Mrs Bilington’s voice, and Catalani’s at | jn his knowledge of fashionable life, he hoped to be 
¥ Lisbon, De Haye’s dancing at the Haymarkct, | benefited by their hints and criticisms. How should 
and that of Vestris at the Parisian opera; the | he drawa fine gentleman, he often asks, except 
State house at Amsterdam. ‘The Thuilleries and | they would condescend to tell him what sort of a 
Versailles at Paris; St. Paul's in London and St. | man he must be to please. Lady G.’s letters. in 
Peter’s at Rome.—I havé read Virgil, Horace, Te- | particular, were said to be written by Lady Brad- 
rence, and Juvenal, but never talk of them before shaigh ; but the author’s own words, ina letter to 
ladies ; and although f have joined my Lord Ches- | that lady, are a sufficient confutation of the report, 
terficid in his abuse of proverbs, am not ashamed | at the same time that they mention a trifling inser- | 
to advise Misopolis * when at Rome to do as Rome | tion from another lady; but. it should be observed, 
docs ;” and when dancing is the amusement of the | a mere insertion, and not at all connected with the 
evening, never to stand by the fire impatient to be | story of the novel. © Your ladyship has been forced 
sone. | to aver, you say, to some of your acquaintance, that 
Why need you or I care, Mr. Saunter, whether | you had no hand in the history of Sir Charles. Miss 
# lady wears flesh colored stockings, or sky blue? | Mulso has suffered {rom the same imputation: so 
Whether she wears six yards of muslin on her head, | has that very worthy man Mir. Edwards, the author 
vy or (as her grandmother formerly did) upon her | of the Canons of Criticism. I once wished, that 
bosom ? each of the jadies who honoured me with their 
ip, But Misopolis can neit! + make puns, nor com- | correspondence, would give mea letter. But they 
piments——his person 1s awkward and his manners | would not favour me sofar. Yet one lady, on re- 
ungracious—so much the worse; and yet, Mr. | collection, shewed me some pretty observations on 
Saunter, am not six feet high, nor has my person | the education of women, and their attainments. 1} 
—= any charms, of which | am vain, and I can, with | begged a copy, telling the use I intended to make 
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same sentiments, the same phraseology, the same 
plan sedulously followed from beginning to end, 
proclaim the hand of a single author. It is true, 
indeed, that when his female friends pressed him 
to give them another volume of Sir Charles, he told 
them, that in that case they must each contribute. 
Whether he had really any serious design in shat 
he said, cannot now be known, but Lady Brad- 
shaigh seems to have been the only one who com- 
plied. She wrote one letter, in the character of 
Lady G. It is executed witha degree of liveliness 
and spirit, and not unsuitable to the character she 
had engaged to support, but it is evident from 
Richardson’s answer, that he did not like it well 
enough to have made use of it, had the intended 
volume taken place. But where could Richardson 
have found a pen able to supply his own, except in 
some detached ornament or trifling appendage ? 
Mrs. Carter’s beautiful Ode to Wisdom, made its 
first appearance in Clarissa, but indeed, without the 
author's permission. “There is a fragment among 
the unprinted correspondence, by tle famous Psal- 
manazer, written for the purpose of being inserted 
in Pamela, in the second part. It is an account of 
Pamela's charities to a poor family: but it is 
coarsely written; attempting to move the heart by 
a mere representation of squalid misery, (a repre- 
seutation easy to execute) without a spark of the 
grace and delicacy which is necessary to touch the 
incr (eelings: it was very properly Jaid aside. The 
fragment, entiticd. the History of Mrs. Beaumont, 
printed at the end of volume the fifth of this publi- 
ca‘ion, Was possibly meant for this additional 
volume ; or, it may be, thrown out of the former 
ones, as What mie¢ht be spared without injuring the 
ecneral citect, tor Richardson shortened consitera- 
biv ail his works, voluminous as they are. Cla- 
rissa was reduced by two whole volumes after the 
firsc draught of it. He had never occasion to soli- 
cit his invention, his only care was to rein it in: 
a strong characteristic of true genius. Clarissa 
underwent the criticism of Colley Cibber, Dr. 
Young, and Aaron Hill. The latter undertook to 
vo through it, and write the whole again more 
briefly : he wrote oyer again the first seven letters, 
but he socn found he should take a great deal of 
pains only to spo} it, and the author found it still 
sooner than he did. 

Lr. Young, sensible of the arduous task his 
friend would have, to support the reputation he 
had gained by this work, had advised him ta repose 
upon his laurels: but, when his Crandison wag 
published, he retracted, in the following couplet; 

I now applaud, what ] presum’d to blame, 
Afier Clarissa you shall rise in fame, 


That he rose in fame by it, is very true; not, 
however, in the general opinion, by the last surpase 
sing the former, but by the accession it brought to 
what he had already performed. He himself used 
to gay, that he looked upon himself as the father 
of three daughters, all of whom he loved with so 
much tenderness, that he enjoyed the praises of all 
equally, and it was indifferent to him, whether the 
elder or the younger were thought the handsomest. 
A lady, indeed, told him, that they put her in mind 
of a story she had heard from her nurse, of a man 


who had three dapghters, the firs: was the haga 
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somest that eVer was, the second was handsomer 
than she, and the third was the handsomest 
of all. 

His Grandison was published in 1753. While 
it was in the press, an affair happened which gave 
him great disgust and vexation, and considerably 
injured his well-earned property. This was the 
piracy of the Dublin booksellers. ‘The printing 
Jrish editions from published books, however it 
might prejudice an author, was not forbid hy any 
law, though it was illegal to vend them in England. 
But, at least, the author’s edition had so much the 
start of any other, as made it worth while fora 
Dublin bookseller to purchase his concurrence. 
But these men bribed the servants of Richardson 
to steal the sheets while they were under the press. 
‘They broke open the place where they were kept, 
as he says, under Jock and key; sent over what 
was prepared for publication, which was about half 
the work, and came out with a cheap edition of 
several of the volumes, before the author’s English 
one; and almost all the Dublin booksellers con- 
curred in this atrocious act of robbery. Faulkner, 
who was the author’s agent for his own edition, 
seems to have acted like the dog in the story, who, 
‘being set to defend a basket of meat, his master’s 
property, which was attacked by a number of other 
dogs, kept them off for some time with great vigi- 
lance, but finding that one snatched a piece, and 
another snatched a piece, abandoned _ the defence ; 
and, since he could not keep off the depredators, 
resolved to come in for his share. Richardson 
sent his own edition to be sold there at a reduced 
price, but they were resolved to undersell him, 
and for what he did sell he could not get the mo- 
ney. His friends in Dublin expressed great indig- 
nation at the behaviour of their countrymen, and 
endeavoured to serve him in the matter. Many 
letters passed, but to little purpose. This affair 
seems to have vexed Richardson to the heart. His 
reputation was at the highest, the sale of his works 
sure, and he reasonably expected to reap the profit 
of it. Notwithstanding, however, those disap- 
pointments which people in business are liable to 
meet with, Mr. Richardson’s assiduity and success 
was gradually increasing his fortune. In the year 
1755 he was engaged in building, both in town and 
in the country, In the country he removed from 
North End to Parsons Green, where he fitted upa 
house. In town, he took a range of old houses, 
eight in number, which he pulled down, and built 
an extensive and commodious range of ware-houses 
and printing-offices. It was still in Salisbury- 
court, in the north-west corner, and it is at present 
concealed by other houses from common observa- 
tion. The dwelling-house, it seems, was neither 
so large nor so airy as the one he quitted; and, 
therefore, the reader will not be so ready, probably, 
as Mr. Richardson seems to have been, in accusing 
his wife of perverseness, in not Jiking the new ha- 
bitation so well asthe old. ‘* Every body, (he says) 
is more pleased with what I have done, than my 
wife.” Two years after, he married his daughter 
Mary (the only one married in his life-time) to 
Mr. Ditcher, a respectable surgeon at Bath. He 
now allowed himself some relaxation from business; 
and only attended from time to time, his printing- 
offices in London. He often regretted, that he 
had only females to whom to transfer his business; 
however, he had taken in to assist him a nephew, 
who relieved him from the more burdensome cares 
of it, and who eventually succeeded him. He now 
had leisure, had he had health, to enjoy his reputa- 
tion, his prosperous circumstances, his children, 
and his friends; but, alas! leisure purchased by 
severe application, often comes too late to be en- 
joyed; and, in a worldly, as well as in a religious 
sense, 

When we find 
The key of life, it opens to the grave. 

His nervous disorders increased upon him, and 

his valuable life was at length terminated by a 


¥ 
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stroke of an apoplexy, en the 4th of July, 1761, at 
the age of seventy-two. He was buried, by his 
own direction, near his first wife, in the middle 
aisle, near the pulpit of St. Bride’s church. 

The moral character of Mr. Richardson may be 
partly gathered from the preceding sketch of his 
life. It was most respectable and worthy.of his 
genius. He was sober and temperate, regular and 
assiduous in business, of high integrity, and un- 
doubted honour. It is no small praise, that in his 
unfriended youth, and in the midst of those miseel- 
laneous connections which a man who acts in the 
world unavoidably forms, (and of intercourse with 
the gay and the dissolute, the Cibbers and the 
Whartons of the time, he had his share) that, so 
circumstanced, he should have firmness of mind to 
resist the temptations which offer themselves in a 
licentious metropolis, and should be able to say 
thus of himself, “ I never was in a bad house, nor, 
to my knowledge, in company with a licentious 
woman in my life.” This assertion was drawn from 
him by his friend Mr. Stinstra, who had insinuated, 
that in order to draw a Lovelace, it was necessary 
he should have been something of a libertine at 
one period or other of his life. His admirers, 
however, are constrained to acknowledge, that his 
imagination Was not quite so pure as his conduct. 
Ife seems, by some means or other, to have acqui- 


| red a most formidable idea of the snares to which 


young women are exposed, and of their incapacity 
(in general) to resist them. He seemed to think 
women had a great deal to hide, and though his 
chief intimacies were with ladies, he sometimes be- 
trays a mean opinion of the sex in general. Per- 
haps we might find the origin of some of these 
ideas, if we were in possession of the love letters 
he wrote for his female companions, in the early 
period of his life, with their dangers and escapes ; 
but, it is certain his writings rather tend to inspire 
a certain bashful consciousness, and shrinking re- 
serve, than-the noble simplicity of truth and nature, 
in the intercourse between the sexes. Richardson 
was a careful, kind father, and a good husband in 
essentials ; but, it must be confessed, there appears 
to have been acertain formality and stiffness of 
manner, but ill calculated to invite his children to 
that familiarity and confidence, which is so lovely 
when it does take place, but which frequently fails 
to do so, even where there is real affection, between 
such relations. Of this he was himself sufficiently 
sensible, and often laments it. “ My girls,” says 
he, “are shy little fools.”” But nianner does not 
depend on the will. The manner of a bashful, re- 
served man, is seldom encouraging to others; es- 
pecially if he stands in a superior relation to them. 
Besides, he not only had high notions of filial as 
well as conjugal obedience, but expected all those 
reverential demonstrations of it in the outward be- 
haviour, which are now, whether wisely or not I 
will not pretend to determine, so generally laid 
aside. Lady Bradshaigh writes him a very sensi- 
ble letter on this subject. She finds fault with the 
style of his daughter’s letters, as too stiff, with the 
Honoured Sir, and the ever dutiful, constantly oc- 
curring, which, she tells him, was not likely to 
produce the familiarity he wished to invite; and 
objects, that in his writings, filial} awe is too much 
inculcated. In his answer he acknowledges the 
too great distance of his own children; but as to 
the general maxim observes, “ I had rather (as too 
much reverence is not the vice of the age) lay 
down rules that should stiffen into apparent duty, 
than make the pert rogues too familiar with cha- 
racters so reverend ;” and adds, “ I could wish, from 
the respectful manner (avoiding formality and stfi- 
ness as much as possible) in letters to a parent, let my 
eye fall on what part of the letter it would, to be able 
to distinguish it from one directed to a playmate.”’ 
To young children Richardson was familiarly kind, 
and they were very fond of him; he generally car- 


ried sugar-plums in his pocket to make his court 


to them. It must also be observed, that one lady 





who knew him personally, imputes the formal} 

of the family rather to Mrs. Richardson than ty 
him. She was, by all accounts, a formal woman, 
but with a very kind heart. “ My worthy-hearteg 
wife,’’ her husband generally calls her, and, no 
doubt, always thought her, though he often affects 
to speak of her ina different style, and with a degree 
ef petulance between jest and earnest, not unlike 
the cuptiousness of his own uncle Selby; ang 
grievously does he complain of being governed by 
his meek wife. “ What meek woman,” says he, 
“ ever gave up a point that she had fixed her hear 
upon! O the sweet Parthians!” And, in another 
letter, “ My wife, a very good woman, in the main, 
as 1 have often said, governs me thus ; She lets me 
bear my testimony against what I dislike. I doit, 
now-and-then, as I think reason calls, with some 
vehemence : she hears me out. A day or two 
after, (if it be a poiat she has her heart in, or her 
will, which to a woman is the same thing) without 
varying much either lights or shades, she brings 
the matter once mere on the tapis. I have ex. 
hausted all my reasonings, cannot bear to repeat 
what I had said before, and she carries her point ; 
and, what is the worst of it, judging by her success, 
thinks me convinced, and that she was right at 
first, and I was wrong ; and so prepares to carry the 
next.” In this kind of half captious pleasantry, his 
conversation, as tvell as his letters, abounded. He 
was a benevolent and kind-hearted, but I do not fee] 
sure that he was a good-humoured man. For libe- 
rality, generosity, and charity, Richardson claims 
unqualified praise. His generosity knew no bounds, 
but the necessary attention to the welfare of a grow- 
ing family. Various incidents in the numerous 
volumes of his letters, both those which appear, 
and the far greater part which do not appear, shew 
how much he was in the habit of obliging. He 
assisted Aaron Hill with money; he had the ho- 
nour to bail Dr. Johnson. He writes to a neigh- 
bour, who had suffered from a fire, and with whom 
he does not appear to have been in habits of inti- 
macy, offering the use of all his first floor fora 
week, fortnight, month, or as long as he should be 
unprovided ; and the attendance of his servants for 
himself and family, and an occasional bed at his 
country residence, and all this he presses upon 
him with the most generous earnestness. In all 
these kindnesses his wife concurred with affection- 
ate readiness. Miss Collier, it is evident, was in 
the habit of receiving pecuniary assistance from 


him. The unhappy Mrs. Pilkington found a friend 
in him. When Lady Bradshaigh mentioned the 


case of the poor penitent girl, for whom she wanted 
a situation: * Let her come to us,” he said, “ she 
shall do just what she can, and stay till she is other- 
wise provided for.” He was a great promoter, if 
not the first mover, of the Magdalen charity. In 
short, his purse was ever open to any proper call 
upon it, not to mention the many opportunities a 
man in business has, of doing essential favours 
without any actual donation. Besides all this, he 
had a brother’s family thrown, in a great measure, 
upon his hands. He thus writes of the event in 
1750: “It is a brother’s death I mourn for; an 
honest, a good-natured, but a careless man ; of late 
years careless, so that his affairs were embarrassed, 
and he has left six children, five of them small and 
helpless.” In the affairs of a family difference, in 
which he was the mediator, his advice seems to 
have been prudent, co: «.liating and judicious. His 
advice and opinion was greatly valued by all his 
friends, both literary and ethers, and his trouble, as 
a printer, was enhanced by the criticisms and re- 
marks they engaged him to make, on the pieces 
they entrusted him with, 

In the qualities of courtesy and hospitality, Rich- 
ardson was excelled by no man. “I think I see 
you,” says one of his correspondents, ‘ sitting at 
your door like an old patriarch, and inviting all who 
pass by to come in.” Whether sick or well; 





whether they could entertain him with vivacity and 
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cheerfulness, or waftted themselves the soothing 
and attentions of himself and family, they were al- 
ways welcome. Two of his friends were nursed 
at his house in their last illness. In all the inter- 
courses of civility he loved to be the obliger, espe- 
cially if his friends were of rank and fortune supe- 
rior to his own. His letters, particularly to Lady 
Bradshaigh, are full of contests about little presents, 
which he loved better to give than to receive. In 
this there was, no doubt, a jealous fear of being 
treated Otherwise than as an equal, and somewhat 
of a painful consciousness of inferiority of station 
prompting that fear; for he possessed the dignity 
of an independent mind. . When Lady Echlin ex- 

ressed her wishes that he might be acquainted 
with her daughter, Mrs. Palmer, a lady of fashion ; 
« the advances, then,” said he, “ must come from 
her. She was the superior in rank, but he knew 
ladies of the west-end of the town did not wish to 
pass Yemple-bar ;” and, sometimes, perhaps, this 
consciousness made him a little captious with re- 
gard to the attentions he expected from ladies of 
fashion; who, coming to town for a short period, 
could not devote so much time to him, as, perhaps, 
the warm affection expressed in their correspond- 
ence, might have led him to expect. 

[ To be Continued. ] 


CRITICISM. 


[From the Edinburgh Review.]} 


Letters written by the late Earl of Chatham, to his 
Nephew Thomas Fitt Esquire, afterwards Lord Ca- 
melford, then at Cambridge. 


[ Concluded J 


We have already premised, that the epistolary 
remains of Lord Chatham are chiefly interesting, 
from the careless simplicity and earnestness of 
heart which appear to have dictated every line of 
them. ‘they are addressed to a very young man, 
on the entrance of his academical career; and 
nothing is more remarkable than the uniform seri- 
ousness with which the illustrious Mentor calls his 
pupil’s attention to every thing allied to the pursuits 
of virtue. This spirit, indeed, is mingled with 
every topic, and seems to have pervaded the whole 
feelings of the writer. 

‘IT rejoice (says he in Letter IL.) to hear that 
you have begun Homer's Iliad, and have made so 
great a progress in Virgil. I hope you taste and 
love those authors particularly. You cannot read 
them too much: they are not only the two greatest 
poets, but they contain the finest lessons for your 
are to imbibe: lessons of honour, courage, disin- 
terestedness, love of truth, command of temper, 
gentleness of behaviour, humanity, and, in one word, 
virtue in its true signification. Go on, my dear 
nephew, and drink as deep as you can of these di- 
vine springs: the pleasure of the draught is equal 
at least to the prodigious advantages of it to the 
heart and morals. I hope you will drink then as 
somebody does in Virgil, of another sort of cup: 
Tile Impiger hausit sfiumantem fiateram.’ pp. 6.7. 

That our author, however, had justly appreciated 
the subordinate importance of such studies, is ap- 
parent from a striking passage in a subsequent 
letter. : 

‘I beg a copy of your elegy on your mother’s 
picture: it is such admirable poetry, that I beg 
you to plunge deeper into prose and severer studies, 
and not indulge your genius with verse, for the 
present. Jinitimas Oratori Poeta. Substitute Tully 
and Demosthenes in the place of Homer and Vir- 
gil; and arm yourself with all the variety of man- 
ner. copiousness and beauty of diction, nobleness 
and magnificence of ideas of the Roman consul ; 
and render the powers of eloquence complete, by 
the irresistible torrent of vehement argumentation. 
the close and forcible reasoning, and the depth and 
fortitude of mind of the Grecian statesman. This 


¥ 


i mean at leisure intervals, and to relieye the course 
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of those studies which you intend tomake your 
principal object.’ p. 88. 89. 

Those happy spirits who deride every thing but 
eloquence and wit, and who contemptuously pass 
over all exhortations to the pursuits of virtue, as 
sermons or moralizing, if they are not delivered in 
epigram, may perhaps wonder to find such a pas- 
sage as the following in the letters of such a man 
as Lord Chatham : 

‘I say, you have the true clue to guide you, in 
the maxim you lay down in your letter to me, 
namely, that the use of learning is, to render a man 
more wise and virtuous, not merely to make him 
more learned. Macte tua Virtute; Go on, my 
dear boy, by this golden rule, and you cannot fail 
to become every thing your generous heart prompts 
you to wish to be, and that mine most affectionately 
wishes for you. ‘There is but one danger in your 
way; and that is, perhaps, natural enough to your 
age, the love of pleasure, or the fear of close appli- 
cation and laborious diligence. With the last there 
is nothing you may not conquer: and the first 
is sure to conquer and enslave whoever does not 
strenuously and generously resist the first allure- 
ments of it, lest, by small indulgencies, he fall under 
the yoke of irresistible habit. Vitanda est Imprroba, 
Siren, Desidia, 1 desire may be affixed to the cur- 
tains of your bed, and to the walls of your chambers. 
If you do not rise early, you never can make any 
progress worth talking of: and another rule is, if 
you do not set apart your hours of reading, and 
never suffer yourself or any one else to break in 
upon them, your days will slipthrough your hands 
unprofitably and frivolously ; unpraised by all you 
wish to please, and really unenjoyable to yourself. 
Be assured, whatever you take from _ pleasure, 
amusements, or indolence, for these first few years 
of your life, will repay you a hundred fold, in the 
pleasures, honeurs, and advantages of all the re- 
mainder of your days. My heart is so full of the 
inost earnest desire that you should do well, that ! 
find my letter has run into some length, which you 
will, I know, be so good to excuse.’ p. 10—12. 

Now, the person who felt so ardently the force of 
moral and of religious sentiments, was not a mere 
pedant, either in literature or state affairs; he va- 
lued in their just proportion the mere considerations 
of external propriety and even elegance. 
lowing extract will show how highly he estimated 
those accomplishments, which only fall, in a wise 
man’s epimion, when their true foundation in the 
more solid graces of the mind is removed; and 
never appeared ridiculous or disgusting until Lord 
Chesterfield was supposed to have proclaimed them 
as the chief end of man. 

‘ Behaviour is of infinite advantage or prejudice 
to a man, as he happens to have formed it to a 
graceful, noble, engaging, and proper manner; or 
to a vulgar, coarse, iil-bred, or awkward and un- 
genteel one. Behaviour, though an external thing 
which seems rather to belong to the body than to 
the mind, Is certainly founded in considerable vir- 
tues: though I have known instances of good men, 
with something very revolting and offensive in their 
manner of behaviour, especially when they have 
the misfortune to be naturally very awkward and 
ungenteel; and which their mistaken friends have 
helped to confirm them in, by telling them they 
were above such trifles, as being genteel, dancing, 
fencing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, with 
grace and vigour. As if the body, because inferior, 
were not a part of the composition of man; and 
the proper, easy, ready, and graceful use of himself, 
both in mind and limb, did not go to make up the 
character of an accormplished man. ‘You are in no 
danger of falling into this preposterous error: and 
I hac a great pleasure in finding you, when | first 
saw you in London, so weil disposed by nature, 
and so properly attentive to make yourself genteel 
in person, and wWeli-bred in behatiour. I am very 
vlad you have taken a fencing-master: that exer- 
cise will give you some mauly, firm, and graceful 
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attitudes ; open your chest, place your head up- 
right, and plant you well upon yourlegs. As to 
the use of the sword, it is well to know it: But re- 
member, my dearest nephew, it is a science of 
defence: and that a sword can never be employed 
by the hand of a man of virtue in any other cause. 
As to the carriage of your person, be particularly 
careful, as you are tall and thin, not to get a habit 
of stooping ; nothing has so poora look: above all 
things, avoid contracting any peculiar gesticulations 
of the body, or movements of the muscles of the 
face. It is rare tosee in any one a graceful laugh- 
ter: it is generally better to smile than laugh out, 
especially to contract a habit of laughing at small 
or no jokes. Sometimes it would be affectation, 
or worse, mere moroseness, not to laugh heartily, 
when the truly ridiculous circumstances of an inci- 
dent, or the true pleasantry and wit of a thing, call 
for and justify it; but the trick of laughing frivo- 
lously is by all means to be avoided: Risu inefito, 
Res inefitior nulla est. Now, asto politeness; ma- 
ny have attempted definitions of it: 1 believe it is 
best to be known by description ; definition not 
being able to comprise it. 1 would, however, ven- 
ture to call it benevolence in trifles, or the pre- 
ference of others to ourselves in little daily, hourly, 
occurrences in the commerce of life. A better 
place, a more commodious seat, priority in being 
helped at table, &c. what is it, but sacrificing our- 
selves in such trifles to the convenience and plea- 
sure of others? And this constitutes true po- 
liteness. It is a perpetual attention (by habit it 
grows easy and natural to us) to the little wants of 
those we are with, by which we either prevent or 
removethem. Bowing, ceremonious, formal com- 
pliments, stiff civilitics, will never be politeness ; 
that must be easy, tatural, unstudied, manly, noble. 
And what will give this, but a mind benevolent, 
and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable dis- 
Position in trifles towards all you converse and live 
with ? Benevolence in greater matters takes a 
higher name, and is the queen of virtues.’ p. 32 
—57. 

We challenge the admirers of Lord Chesterfield 
to produce a more winning, and at the same time 
a more judicious and ingenious defence of all that 
part of manners which is worthy of a reasonable 
being’s regard, in the whole writings of their 
master. 

The very trifles of manner and etiquette appear 
to have had their just share of Lord Chatham's re- 
gard. He concludes one of his gravest letters with 
the following advice: * Pardon an observation on 
style. J rece/ved yours, is vulgar and mercantile ; 
your letter is the way of writing. Inclose your 
letters in a cover; itis more polite. p. 67. 

In the minuter parts of conduct, as well as mane 


| ners, the advices given in these Sketches are equal- 
. ly sedulous. 


Upon the subject of early rising, he 
is peculiarly importunate. Besides the passage 
above quoted on this head, he says,in Letter VII. 

‘Do you rise eariy? 1 hope you have already. 
made to yourself the habit of doing it: If not, let 
me conjure you to acquire it. Remember your 
friend Hlorace— 





‘Et ni 

Posces ante diem librum cum lumine; si non 
Intendes animum studiis, et rebus honestis, 
Invidia vel amore miser torquebere— 


p- 5I—52. 


| With how much force do such solemn admonitions 


on the sublime matters of piety and morals, as 
these letters all abound in.come from a person so in- 
timately acquainted with every variety of human 
life—so strictly speaking a man of the world ! 

We recommend the following adimirable passa- 
ges to all those light and thoughtless persons, who 
are pleased to regard every sentiment, of a moral 
or religious tendency, as the growth of monkish 
seclusion and ignorance of the world, or as the off. 
spring of a sullen bigotry and weakness of under- 
standing ; only premising that they are the earnest, 
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undisguised effusions of an unrivalled statesman 
and orator, poured forth at the very moment In 
which his whole mind was distracted by the weight 
of public affairs, and the intrigues of a factious 
court; addressed to an eleve, whom it was his anx- 
jous wish to form into the habits of a consummate 
politician, and ushered into the world by the two 
greatest courtiers and public characters of the pre- 
sent day. 

‘If any thing, my dear boy, could have hap- 
pened to raise you higher in my esteem, and to 
endear you more to me, it is the amiable abhor- 
rence you feel for the scene of vice and folly, (and 
of real misery and perdition, under the false notion 
of pleasure and spirit), which has opened to you at 
your college, and, at the same time, the manly, 
brave, generous, and wise resolution and true spl- 
rit, with which you resisted and repulsed the first 
attempts upon a mind and heart, I thank God, in- 
finitely too firm and noble, as well as too elegant 
and enlightened, to be in any danger of yielding to 
such contemptible and wretched corruptions.” p. 
18, 19. 

‘ As to your manner of behaving towards these 
unhappy young gentlemen you describe, let it be 
manly and easy ; decline their parties with civility ; 
retort their raillery with raillery, always tempered 
with good breeding. If they banter your regular- 
ity, order, decency, and love of study, banter in 
yeturn their neglect of them ; and venture to own 
frankly, that you came to Cambridge to learn what 
you can, not to follow what they are pleased to call 
pleasure. In short, let your external behaviour to 
them be as full of politeness and ease as your in- 
ward estimation of them is full of pity, mixed with 
contempt. I come now to the part of the advice I 
have to offer you, which most nearly concerns your 
welfare, and upon which every good and honour- 
able purpose of your life will assuredly turn, I mean 
the keeping up in your heart the true sentiments 
of religion. If you are not right towards God, you 
can never be so towards man: The noblest senti- 
ment of the human breast is here brought to the 
test. Is gratitude in the number of a man’s vir- 
tues? If it be; the highest Benefactor demands 
the warmest returns of gratitude, love, and praise : 
Ingratium qu dixerit, omnia dixit. Vf aman wants 
this virtue wheré there are infinite obligations to 
excite and quicken it, he will be likely to want all 
others towards his fellow-creatures, whose utmost 
gifts are poor, compared to those he daily reccives 
at the hands of his never-failing Almighty Friend. 
Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
is big with the deepest wisdom: The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; and, an upright 
heart, that is understanding. This is eternally 
true, whether the wits and rakes of Cambridge al- 
low it ornot: Nay, I must add of this religious 
wisdom, Her ways are ways of pleasanitness, and al] 
her paths are peace, whatever your young gentie- 
men of pleasure think of a whore and a bottle, a 
tainted health and battered constitution. Hold fast 
therefore by this sheet-anchor of happiness, Reli- 
gion; you will often want it in times of most dan- 
ser—the storms and tempests of life. Cherish true 
religion as preciously as you will fly with abhor- 
rence and contempt superstition and enthusiasm. 
The first is the perfection and glory of the human 
nature; the two Jast the depravation and disgrace 
of it. Remember the esseuce of religion is, a 
heart void of offence towards God and man; not 
subtle speculative opinions, but an active vital prin- 
ciple of faith. ‘The words of a heathen were so 
fine, that I must give them to you: * Compositum 
Jus, Fasgue Animi, Sanctosque Recessus Mentis, et 
éncoctum generoso Pectus Honesto.’ 


‘Go on, my dear child, in the admirable disposi- 
tions you have towards all that is right and good, 
and make yourself the Jove and admiration of the 
world! 
how tenderly 1 am yours.’ 


[ have neither paper nor words to tell you 
p> 24-2 Se 
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Such was the illustrious Lord Chatham in, his 
private life ; and so pure and lovely were the inmost 
sentiments of that great spirit which humbled 
France and subdued America—which baffled the 
intrigues of the court, and overawed the turbulence 
of the senate. 

The publication of these precious remains is in- 
deed highly important ;—important as an object of 
laudable and dignified curiosity—doubly important 
as a practical lesson and example of eminent 
virtue. 

== 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. ] 


T0 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


July 27, 1780. 





My dear friend, as two men sit silent after hav- 
ing exhausted all their topics of conversation ; one 
says—“‘ It is very fine weather,”-—and the other 
says—* Yes ;"—one blows his nose, and the other 
rubs his eve-brows; (by the way, this is very much 
in Homer's manner) such seems to be the case be- 
tween you andme. After a silence of some days, 
I wrote you a long something, that (I suppose) was 
nothing to the purpose, because it has not afforded 
you materials for an answer. Nevertheless, as it 
often happens in the case above-stated, one of the 
distressed parties, being deeply sensible of the 
awkwardness of a dumb duet, breaks silence again, 
and resolves to. speak, though he has nothing to 
Say, so it fares with me. Iam with you again, in 
the form of an epistle, though considering my pre- 
sent emptiness, I have reason to fear, that your 
only joy upon the occasion will be, that it is con- 
veyed to you in a frank. 

When [ began, l expected no interruption. But 
if I had expected interruptions without end, I should 
have been less disappointed. First came the bar- 
ber; who, after having embellished the outside of 
my head, has left the inside just as unfurnished as 
he found it. Then came Olney Bridge, not into 
the house, but into the conversation. The cause 
relating toit, was tried on Tuesday at Buckingham. 
The judge directed the jury to find a verdict fa- 
vourable to Olney. The jury consisted of one 
knave and eleven fools. The last-mentioned fol- 
lowed the atore-mentioned, as sheep follow a bell- 
wether, and decided in direct opposition to the said 
judgee Then a flaw was discovered in the indict- 
ment. The indictment was quashed, and an order 
made for a new triale ‘The new trial will be in the 
King’s Bench, where said knave and said fools will 
have nothing to do with ite So the men of Olney 
filing up their caps, and assure themselves of a com- 
plete victory. A victory will save me, and your 
mother, many shillings, perhaps some pounds, 
which, except that it has afforded me a subject to 
write upon, was the only reason, why I have said 
so much about it. I know vou take an interest in 
all that concerns us, and will consequently rejoice 
with us in the prospect of an event in which we are 
concerned so nearly. 

Yours affectionately, 





W.cC. 


70 THE REV. YOHN NEWTON. 
July 30, 1780. 
My dear Sir, 

You may think perhaps that I deal more libe- 
rally with Mr. Unwin, in the way of poetical ex- 
port, than I do with you, and [ believe you have 
reason—the truth is this—If I walked the streets 
with a fiddle under my arm, I should never think 
of performing before the window of a privy coun- 
sellor, or a chief justice, but should rather make 
free with ears more likely to be open to such amuser 
ment. The trifles I produce in this way, are in- 
deed such trifles, that I cannot think them season- 
able presents for vou. Mr. Unwin himself would 





| this difference between him and Mr. Newton ; that 
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not be offended if I was to tcli him that there is | 





the latter is already an apostle, while he himself j, 
only undergoing the business of incubation, with a 
hope that he may be hatched in time. When my 
muse comes forth arrayed in sables, at least in , 
robe of graver cast, I make noscruple to direct he, 
to my friend at Hoxton. ‘This has been one reaso, 
why I have so long delayed the Riddle. But lest] 
should seem to set a value upon it that I do not, by 
making it an object of still further inquiry, here ; 
comes— 


I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 

Andethe parent of numbers that cannot be told. 

Iam lawful, unlawful—a duty, a fault, 

Iam often sold dear, good for nothing when bought, 

An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 

And yielded with pleasure—when taken by force, 
W.C., 


YO THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


August 6, 1780, 
My dear Friend, 


You like to hear from me—This is a yery 
good reason why I should write—But I have no. 


.thing te say—This seems equally a good reason 


why I should not—Yet if you had alighted from 
your horse at our door this morning, and at this 
present writing, being five o'clock in the afternoon, 
had found occasion to say to me—* Mr. Cowper 
you have not spoke since I came in, have you te. 
solved never to speak again!” It would be buta 
poor reply, if in answer to the summons, I should 
plead inability as my best and only excuse. And 
this by the way, suggests to me a seasonable piece 
of instruction, and reminds me of what I am very 
apt to forget, when I have any epistolary business 
in hand; that a Letter may be written upon any 
thing or nothing, just as that any thing or nothing 
happens to occur. A man that has a journey be- 
iore him twenty miles in length, which he is to 
perform on foot, will not hesitate and doubt whether 
he shall set out or not, because he does not readily 
conceive how he shall ever reach the end of it; for 
he knows, that by the simple operation of moving 
one foot forward first, and then the other, he shail 
be sure to accomplish it. So it is in the present 
case, and so it is in every similar case. A Letter 
is written as a conversation is maintained, or a 
journey performed, not by preconcerted or preme- 
ditated means, a New contrivance, or an invention 
never heard of before, but merely by maintaining a 
progress, and resolving, as a postillion does, having 
once set out, never to stop “ull we reach the ap- 
pointed end. If a man may talk without thinking, 
why may be not write upon the same terms? A 
grave gentleman of the last century, a tie-wig, a 
square-toe, Steinkirk figure, would say—* My good 
sir, a man has no right todo either.” But it is to 
be hoped, that the present century has nothing to 
do with the mouldy opinions of the last, and so 
good Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or whatever be 
your name, step into your picture frame again; and 
look as if you thonght for another century, and 
leave us moderns in the meantime, to think when 
we can, and to write whether we can or not, else 
we might as well be dead as you are. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we 
seem to look back upon the people of another na- 
tion, almost upon creatures of another species 
Their vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, and 
painted casemenis, the gothic porch smothered 
with honeysuckles, their litle gardens and high 
walls, their box-cdginys, balls of holly, and yew- 
tree siatues, are become so entirely unfashionable 
now, that we can hardly believe it possible, that 4 
people, who resembled us so little in their taste, 
should resemble us in any thing clse. But in every 
thing else, 1 suppose, they were our counterpul'ts 
exactly, and-tiine, that has sewed up the slasied 
sleeve, and reduced the large trunk-hose to « neat 
pair of silk stockings, has left human nature just 
where it found it. The-inside of the man at Jeas's 
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pas undergone no change. His passions, appetites, 
and aims, are just what they ever were. They 
wear perhaps a handsomer disguise than they did 
jn days of yore ; for philosophy and literature will 
have their effect upon the exterior, but in every 
other respect a modern is only an ancient in a 
different dress- 

Yours, W. C. 


70 THE REV. $OHN NEWTON. 
August 21, 1780. 


The following occurrence ought not to be passed 
pver in silence, in a place where so few notable 
ones are to be met with. Last Wednesday night, 
while we were at supper, between the hours of 
eight and nine, [ heard an unusual noise in the 
back-parlour, as if one of the Hares was entangled, 
and endeavouring to disengage herself. I was just 
going to rise from table, when it ceased. In about 
fye minutes, a voice on the outside of the parlour 
door inquired if one of my Hares had got away. 
] immediately rushed into the next room, and found 
that my poor favourite Puss had mace her escape. 
She had gnawed in sunder the strings of a lattice- 
work, with which I thought I had sufficiently se- 
cured the window, and which I preferred to any 
other sort of blind, because it admitted plenty of 
air. From thence I hastened to the kitchen, where 
J] saw the redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told 
me, that having seen her just after she had drop- 
ped into the street, he attempted to cover her with 
his hat, but she screamed out, and leaped directly 
over his head. I then desired him to pursue as 
fast as possible, and added Richard Coleman to the 
chase, as being nimbler, and carrying less weight 
than Thomas ; not expecting to see her again, but 
being desirous to learn, if possible, what beoame of 
her. In something less than an hour, Richard re- 
turned, almost breathless, with the following ac- 
count. That soon after he began to run, he left 
Tom behind him, and came in sight of a most nu- 
merous hunt, of men, women, children, and dogs ; 
that he did his best to keep back the dogs, and pre- 
sently outstripped the crowd, so that the race was 
at last disputed between himself and Puss—she ran 
light through the town, and down the lane that 
leads to Dropshort—a little before she came to the 
house, he got the start and turned her, she pushed 
for the town again, and soon after she entered it, 
sought shelter in Mr. Wagstaff’s tan-yard, adjoin- 
ing to old Drake’s—Sturgess’s harvest-men were 
at supper, and saw her from the opposite side of 
the wav. There she encountered the tan-pits full 
of water, and while she was struggling out of one 
pit and plunging into another, and almost drowned, 
one of the men drew her out by the ears and secu- 
red her. She was then well washed in a bucket, 
to gct the lime out of her coat, and brought home 
in a sack at ten o'clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may 
believe we did not grudge a farthing of it. The 
poor creature received only a little hurt in one of 
her claws, and in one of her ears, and is now al- 
Tost as well as ever. 

I do not call this an answer to your Letter, but 
Sch as itis 1 send it, presuming upon that interest 
Which L know you take in my minutest concerns, 
which I caunot express better than in the words of 
Terence, a little varied — Nihil mei a te alienum 
futase Yours, my dear friend, W.C. 

{ Tu be continued. | 
as 
LEVITY. 

FROM THE BiLLADIUM. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BANK NOTE, 
Messrs, Priniers, 

Give me leave to follow the example of “ ovr 
General,’ by publishing a history of my adventures 
‘umy own life time ; 
Scherally admired, popular favour is so unstable, 


Mor, although Lam now very | 
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that when I make my last exit from the stage, it is 


' probable that no eulogist will come forward to 


support my posthumous fame. 

Like the Goddess of Wisdom, I sprang from 
the brain, not from the old head of Jupiter, but of 
very reputable parents at , in the county of 
My parents had the warmest affection for 
me, yet, when they had marked me, that I might 
be identified in case of return, they threw me upon 
the world when | was but two days old, without 
either advice or benediction, but with most sincere 
wishes that I might never return! J left the place 
of my nativity wita Farmer Ploughshare, of a 
neighbouring town, whose extravasant daughters 
had so strong a prepossession in favour of our fa- 
mily, that, on the union of my parents, they deter- 
mined to have some of their offspring, and the 
Farmer had mortgaged his estate to comply with 
their wisnes. 

On my arrival at the Farmer’s, I was presented 
to Miss Bloominda, the eldest of his fair daughters. 
The pleasure which sparkled in her eyes at our 
meeting, flattered me with the hope that her kind- 
ness would compensate me for the unnatural con- 
duct of my parents: Alas! my hope was baseless; 
after admiring the beauties of my person, the re- 
lentless baggage, with as little remorse as a fisher- 
man discovefs at flaying an eel, tortured me into a 
variety of shapes and confined me in a leather purse, 
whose dimensions were so circumscribed that it 
could scarcely contain a dollar. I was then con- 
signed to her pocket, to associate with a dirty 
handkerchief and comb, bunch of keys, strips of 
poetry from newspapers, and a lucky-bone. I was 
soon relieved from this society, for the succeeding 
morning the Shay was ordered to conduct Miss and 
her sister to » where I was exchanged: for an 
“ Otto bonnet” and a pair of “ pic nic gloves” — 
From the Shopkeeper I passed into the service of 
several masters, and rambled over a great part of 
the country. But I shall not follow a bad example 
by narrating every trivial circumstance that occur- 
red to me: Suffice it to say, that although I have 
encouraged vice, and supported the midnight orgies 
of rakes, I have also rewarded virtue, relieved the 
desponding hearts of the indigent, and brought 
more bread to the * mouth of labour” than some 
who have said much on the subject. 











Notwithstanding my merit and the love of my 
masters, I have constantly been the sport of fortune 
—frequently has the turning of a knave, or the 
gaining an odd trick, occasioned me to change my 
servicee Ihave been imprisoned in watch cases, 
snuff boxes and iron chests, and in the dreary vaults 
of half the banks in the country have I been immu- 
red. For several months I was a close prisoner in 
the desk of an eld miser in the country, but was 
liberated at his death, and soon after exchanged at 
a shop in Boston by the heir, for an article of fash- 
ionable mourning. I felt very happy at this remo- 
val. JI had heard much of the splendour of the 
town from several of my brothers who had often 
visited it; and I believed that at last I had arrived 
at the place where ! might enjoy o¢iwm cum digni- 
tate for the remainder of my days. Alas! I was 
but on the threshold of misfortune, I had been un- 
fortunate, but never had my honour been doubted, 
and it was at the “ head quarters of correct princi- 


| ples,’’ that I was doomed to be underrated, vilified, 


dishonoured ! 

The recollection of my disgrace draws tears from 
my eyes: but i will proceed with my narrative. 
The looks of the shopkeeper convinced me that he 
had some wants which I must assist to supply. 
Gentle reader, he wanted a note of his which 
was then due tothe Bank. The next morning he 
took me, with several of my relations, and after 
spending the forenoon in borrowing others, he pro- 
ceeded to the office established by Mr. ——, and 
offered us for sale! Revered shade of Adam Smith! 
Offered ue children of my parents for sale! My 
astonishment hag not subsieed wien the agent 
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took me up with a confounded pinch, (by the way 
an act which he is very fv mous at) and holding me 
up to the disconsolate shopkeeper said, here is this 
Joe-Bunker, meaning to reproach me because I was 
not born in town, he is called Five Dollars, but we 
have reduced him to four ninety, and we will give 
no more for him. It was near three o'clock, and 
the poor shopkeeper, rather than lose his credit, 
gave us up with a sigh, and left me in the worst 
company I have ever been in. The agent soon 
gave me to Mr. » he paid me with others toa 
person for a good note, which would be cue in 
thirty days, at a discount of three per cent.—This 
note was payable in town-born children, (as Mr. 
facetiously calls the bills of Boston.) I was 
again sold to the agent, and again delivered to Mr. 
» and in the course of a few days, I was sold 
ten times. At last, Mr. » having collected a 
great number of our family, we were ali sent back 
to our parents and exchanged for gold. The re- 
ception we met with at home was not very flatter- 
ing, yet | was not very sorry to return. I had 
been a wanderer for a longer time than is usually 
permitted to our family. I had gained much know- 
ledge of the world while I remained in Boston, and 
I was perfectly convinced that it would not be safe 
for my parents to let many of their children go 
from home. I have, however, been once more 
permitted to revisit the * glimpses of the moon,” 
and have narrated some of my adventures, induced 
by a hope that those in this commonwealth whose 
duty it is to make laws, will rescue our species 
from the obloquy which we now suffer in Boston, 
Your obedient servant, 
FIVE DOLLARS, (when at home.) 
Worcester County, Dec. 29, 1804. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 

















If, says a most eloquent writer, we survey the 
various regions of the globe, what dreadful scenes 
of wretchedness every where present themselves to 
our eyes! in some, we see thousands chained to the 
oar, and perpetually suffering from the inclemency 
of all weathers and their more inclement masters ; 
in some, not fewer condemned to wear out their 
miserable lives in dreary mines, deprived of air and 
day light; and in others, much greater numbers 
torn from their native country, their families and 
friends, and sold to the most inhuman of all tyrants, 
under whose lash they are worn out with fatigue or 
expire in torments. The history of mankind ig 
indeed little more than a detail of their miseries, 
some inflicted by the hand of Providence, and may 
ny more by their own wickedness and mutual ill 
usage. As nations we see them sometimes chas- 
tised by plagues, famines, inundations, and earth- 
quakes ; and continually destroying each other with 
fire and sword: we see fleets and armics combating 
with savage fury, and employing against each other 
every instrument of torture and death, which ma- 
levolence can invent or ferocity use: we see the 
dying and the dead huddied together in heaps and 
weltering in each ather’s blood; and can we be 
spectators of this horrid tragedy without consider- 
ing the performers as condemned criminals, com- 
pelled, like the gladiators of the ancients, to receive 
their punishment from each other’s hands? The 
orator, the poet and the historian may celebrate 
them, as heroes fighting for the rights and liberties 
of their regpective coyntries, but the christian phi- 
losopher can look upon them in no other light than 


as condemned spirits exiled into human flesh and 


sent into the world to chastise each other. 

Man is freqyently impeljed in contradiction te 
reason, to relinquish ease and safety, to traverse in- 
hospitable deserts and tempestuous seas, to inflict 
and suffer all the evils of war, and, like the herr ng 
and the mackarel, to hasten to his own destruction, 
for the public benefit which he neither understands 
nor cargs for. | 
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Soame Jenyns remarks, that he who exercises 
no trade or profession is imposed on by every one, 
without any power of making reprisals. He is like 
a man in the pillory, pelted by all without being 
able to return it. He has but one chance, which 
few men’s situation or abilities will admit of, which 
is that of retaliating upon the public. 


The following catalogue, by a great master, is 
correct. It exhibits a disgraceful picture, with 
dark colours, but true, as the great lines of nature. 

The republicans in England comprehend most 
of the dissenters of the three leading denomina- 
tions. To these are regularly aggregated all, who 
are dissenters in character, temper, and disposition, 
though not belonging to any of their congrega- 
tions—that is, all the restless people, who resemble 
them, of all ranks and parties ; most of the whigs, 
and the whole race of half bred sheculators, all the 
atheists, deists, and socinians, and all those who hate 
the Clergy, and envy the Vodility. 


~_— 


Nothing can be more characteristic than the 
following ludicrous ballad, which presents as strong 
a French likeness, as the Misaubin of Hogarth, or 
the Dr. Caius of Shakspeare. 


With my lord Anglais I come over un valet, 
From my own country to ’seape the galley ; 
By’n by grow rich, I teach the ballet, 

All while I play mine fittle. 
A little 1 earn, alittle I eat, 
A little sometime I lodge in the Fleet, 
A little I roll my shariot the street, 

And I ogle the girls a little. 


I go to de governess of de school, 

I want to teach, you know de rule; 

I find de governess no fool, 
She say, vel! bring a’ your fittle; 

A little soon I teach de dance, 

A little dey jump, a little dey prance, 

By’n by, when I touch a little entrance, 
De governess touch a little. 


To de dinner they ask this man such merit, 
I stuff de turtle, de beef, and de carrot, 
And with de ale, de punch, and de claret, 
I figure away de first fittle ; 
A little give toast, about politic baw], 
A little dey sing tol lol de rol lol; 
My tieket I sell, while I sing small, 
And pocket de guinnay a little. 


By’n by, dere come de grand benefice, 

Where de aunt and de moder, de daughter, de niece, 

Every body good nature, so come to be fleece, 
While I scrape away de fitile ; 

A little dey jompe, a little dey jig, 

A little de lady sometime lose her vig, 

While their head grow empty, my purse he grow big, 
And I take in de flat a little. 


So much at last my scholar he flock, 

Dat I get my banker and buy de stock; 

And der head for good sense in vain dey may knock, 
I drive it all out with my fittle; 

A little I flash at de opera, de play, 

Jn my shariot, I little I igure away, 

And keep, like mineself, un damn’d rogue de valet 
To laugh at de English a little. 


The labour of sonnet inditing is ingeniously 
described in the following lines. 


Well, if I must, I think I might begine—— 
But your long sonnets are so horrid hard 5 
Yet soft, ’ve got in a poetic pin; 
Wond’rous! one stave’s dropp’d out this head of lard. 


Well, ’ll-be hang’d if I know what to say: 
Why now I’ve tumbled on another line; 

O admirandum! Phoebus smiles to day ; 
Another! well‘now don’t ye think I shine! 


Ah! I shall faint! poor Pegasus won’t drive! 
What, at the tenth! Heaven’s how the muses fag, 
An’t I the comicallest dog alive? 
How now! twelve bits to this poetic rag. 
Fire and amazement, keep it up; you'll beat ’em, 
Add up, my lad, there’s fourteen, or I'l) cat ’em. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Earl of Carlisle has presented to the Dean 
and Chapter of York, for the embellishment of the 
Minster, a window of beautiful painted glass, pur- 
chased during the late troubles in France, from the 
church of St. Nicholas at Rouen. The subject is 
the Visitation of the Virgin Mary ; the figures, as 
large as life, admirably drawn, and always consi- 
dered to have been designed either by Sebastian 
de Piomro, or Michael Angelo. 

[Lon. paper. 


The following epitaph, evidently intended for 
himself, was written by Sir William Jones, a short 
time only before his demise. It displays some 
striking features of his character; resignation to 
the will of his Creator, love and good will to man- 
kind, and is modestly silent upon his intellectual 
attainments. 

Here was deposited 
The mortal part of a man, 

Who feared GOD, but not Death ; 
And maintained independence, 
But sought not riches ; 

Who thought 
None below him, but the base and unjust, 
None above him, but the wise and virtuous; 
Who loved 
His parents, kindred, friends, country, 
With an ardour 
Which was the chief source of 
All his pleasures, and all his pains; 
And who having devoted 
His life to their service, 
and to 
The improvement of his mind, 
Resigned it calmly, 

Giving glory to his Creator, 
Wishing peace on earth 
and with 
Good will to all creatures. 

On the [¢wenty-seventh] day of (4pri/] 
In the year of our 
BLESSED REDEEMER 
One thousand, seven hundred [and 7nety-four,] 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR WM. JONES. 


Written by her Grace, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and inserted at the particular request of 
Lady Jones. 


Teignmouth, 1795, 


Unbounded learning, thoughts by Genius fram’d, 
To guide the courteous labours of his pen, 
Distinguish’d him, whom *kindred sages nam’d 
‘ The most enlightened of the sons of men.’ 


Upright through life, as in his death resign’d, 
His actions spoke a pure and ardent breast ; 
Faithful to God, and friendly to mankind, 
His friends rever’d him, and his country blest. 


Admired and valued in a distant land, 
His gentle manners all affection won; 
The prostrate Hindu own’d his fostering hand, 
And Science mark’d him for her favourite son. 


Regret and praise the general voice bestows, 

And public sorrows with domestic blend ; 

But deeper yet must be the grief of those, 

Who, while the sage they honoured, loved the friend. 


Dr. Johnson’s Parallel between Pofte and Dryden, 


In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be 
allowed to Dryden, whose education was more 





* Dr. Johnson. 





















scholastic, and who, before he became an author 
had been allowed more time for study, with bette, 
means of information. His mind has a ag 
range, and he collects. his images and iHustrationg 
from a more extensive circumference of sciencg 
Dryden knew more of man in his general natyy. 
and Pope in his local manners. The notions of 
Dryden were formed by comprehensive specyj,, 
tion ; those of Pope by minute attention. There is 
more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, an 
more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either; fy 
both excelled likewise in prose: but Pope did ng 
borrow his prose from his predecessor. The Style 
of Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope 
is cautious and uniform : Dryden obeys the motions 
of his own mind; Pope constrains his mind to bis 
own rules of composition. Dryden is sometime 
vehement and rapid: Pope is always smooth, unj. 


















The following poetical sketch of Arabia wil 
edify the reader more than a glance on the ma 


O’er Arabia’s desert sands 
The patient camel walks, 
*Mid lonely caves and rocky lands 
The fell hyena stalks. 
On her cool and shady hills 
Coffee shrubs and Tamarinds grow; 
Headlong fall the welcome rills, 
Down the faithful dells below. 


The fragrant myrrh and healing balm, 
Perfume the passing gale; 
Thick hung with dates the spreading palm, 
Towers o’er the purpled vale: 
Locusts oft, a living cloud, 
Hover in the darkened air, 
Like a torrent dashing loud, 
Bringing famine and despair. 


And often o’er the level waste 
The stifling hot winds fly; 
Down falls the swain with trembling haste, 
The gasping cattle die. 
Shepherd people on the plain 
Pitch their tents, and wander free; 
Wealthy cities they disdain, 
Poor—yet blest with liberty. 


Why is there so much pleasure in a kiss? 
Where lovers meet must be the point of bliss, 
And on the lips the purest sweets they share, 





For Love is wont to make his nectary there. 
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form, and gentle. Dryden’s page is a natural field, of Scot 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied 
exuberance of abundant vegetation; Pope’s js, by TOH! 
velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled y 7% queore 
the roller. aa 
Of genius—that power which constitutes a poet; i 
that quality without which judgment is cold, anj E 
knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, Fu’ 
combines, amplifies, and animates,—the superior. I've 
ty must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dry. Wi 
den. It is not to be inferred, that of this poetic pe 
vigour Pope had only a little, because Dryden had Wh 
more; for every other writer, since Milton, mus Far 
give place to Pope; and even of Dryden it mug 
be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has Nae 
not better poems. Dryden’s performances wer Atv 
always hasty; either excited by some external o Bes 
-casion, or extorted by domestic necessity, he cou pr 
posed without consideration, and published without Frat 
correction. What his mind could supply at a cal, Wh 
or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, Far, 
and alk that he gavee The dilatory caution of 
Pope enadled him to condense his sentiments, to At 
multiply his images, and to accumulate all tha da 
study might produce, or change might supply. | aK 
the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope ont 
continues longer on the wing. It of Dryden's fix My 
the blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is mor Belc 
regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses e1 We 
pectation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden 
is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope wit The « 
perpetual delight. particule 
one alk of t 
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The following is the ballad of : Logan Water,’ 
hich Mr- Burns supposed to be old, but of which 
he says in a letter to Mr. ‘Thomson, dated April 
7, 1798, that he recollects only these two lines— 


While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan Braes. 








{Which two lines he has adopted as the burden of 
, song of four stanzas to the same tune, We can, 
however, assure the lovers of Scottish Poesy, that 
his ballad, so elegant and tender, was written in 
Glasgow, about twenty years since, by the gentle- 
,an whose name is now prefixed to it. The first 
wo stanzas were printed in the ‘ Star’ newspaper 
of Saturday, May 23, 1789. They were then copied 
»nd sung at Vauxhall, and published. The third 
stanza now first appearse But it had been, from 
1783, popularly known and sung in the south-west 
of Scotland. 
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LOGAN WATER. 





3 18a By youn MAYNE, ESQ. AUTHOR OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
led by AND WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH POEM ON THE CITY 


oF GLASGOW. 









| poet, 

1, and By Logan’s streams that run sae deep, 

ects, Fu’ aft, wi’ glee, I’ve herded sheep, 

erioris I've herded sheep, or gathered slaes, 
Wi’ my dear lad, on Logan Braes; 

| Dry- But, wae’s my heart, thae days are gane, 

oetical And, fu’ o’ grief, I heard my lane ; 

en had While my dear lad maun face his faes, 

, must Far, far frae me and Logan Braes! 

, Must 

ne has Nae mair at Logan Kirk will he 

Were Atween the preachings meet wi’ me, 
Meet wi’ me, or when its mirk, 

nal % Convoy me hame frae Logan Kirk? 

© Com I well may sing, thae days are gane— 

without Frae Kirk and Fair I come alane, 

a call, While my deaflad maun face his faes, 

ought, Far, far frae me and Logan Braes! 

tion of a4 

nts, to At e’en, when Hope amaist is gane, 

1 that I danner do wie and forlane, 

ly. | Or sit beneath the hawthorn tree, 

* Where aft he kept his tryste wi’ me— 

"y Pope Oh! could I see thae days again! 

n’s fire My lover skaithless and my ain! 

$ mor Belov'd by friends, rever’d by faes, 

Ses ey We'd live in bliss on Logan Braes. 

Dryden —_— 


The ensuing simple verses contain some curious 
particulars of Maritime lovee The ancient poets 
alk of the eca-born Venus, and Portsmouth Point, 
well as the park or the play, has its coquets 
and its jilts. 


pe will 


ia will 
e map 


A picture of Portsmouth Point. 


‘Early one morning a jolly brisk tar, 
Signal being made for sailing, 
Nimbly step’d down and told his dear, 
Who was his loss bewailing ; 
Orders are come ship to unmoor, 
Boat’s along side lay waiting; 
Come, come, my dear Molly, for you must ashore, 
Now this is no time for prating. 


Moll, with her arms around his neck, 
I.ook’d as if life had left her, 
To hear such words come from her dear Jack, 
Quite of all speech bereft her. 
He saw her face begin to look wan, 
He smil’d at the silly young creature, 
Till from her heart the blood began 
To brighten up every feature. 


ny 


Molly, my dear, now since I must go, 
Why such recoils at parting? 

For you may be happy, you very well know, 
With other men’s wives most sartain. 

No, no, no, no; its no such a thing, 
I never shall cease from crying; 

For I may, perhaps, rejoice and sing, 
While you on the deck lay dying. 


2 Ste, 


SSy No sooner she spoke, than old Trinculo’s call 


, All hands ahoy did rattle, 
Pays Jack, with a smile, come, come, my dear Moll, 
This is no time for prattle. 
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Boat’s along side, and ship’s under weigh, 
Poor Polly went snivelling over, 

At every step she heav’d a sigh, 
Such a’sigh as her fears discover. 


Now afar off, with a watery eye, 
She beheld the ship a-sailing; 
Eager she looks, and thus did she cry, 
(Still the loss of her true love bewailing, ) 
There he goes! O that’s a good job; 
He’s been gone this quarter of an hour, 
My eyes! that the bullets may scuttle his nob, 
For I have his will and his power. 


Now, as along the beach she stray’d, 
Quite forgot mnomper Johuny ; 

Eagerly instantly off she sped 
Clean into the arms of her Tommy. 

Close in her arms she did him embrace, 
She call’d him her joy and her honey, 

How the h...]1 could you think that I loy’d that ’ere man, 

’T was only to finger his money. 


THE FALL OF ZAMPOR. 


A PERUVIAN ODE, 
By an American Gentleman. 


Now Ruin lifts her haggard head, 
And madly-staring Horror screams, 

O’er yonder field, bestrew’d with dead, 
See, how the lurid lightning gleams! 


Lo! ’mid the terrors of the storm, 

From yonder black brow’d cloud of night 
The mighty Capac’s dreadful form 

Bursts forth upon my aching sight. 


But ah! what phantoms flitting round, 
Give double horror to the gloom, 

Each pointing to the ghastly wound 
That sent him shroudless to the tomb. 


On me they bend the scowling eye, 
For me their airy arms they wave; 
Oh stay, nor yet from Zampor fly, 
We'll be companions in the grave. 





Dear victims of a tyrant’s rage, 

They’re gone—each shadowy form is fled, 
Yet soon these hoary locks of age, 

Shall low as theirs in dust be laid. 


Thou faithless sword, that harmless fell 
Upon the haughty Spaniard’s crest, 
Swift to my swelling heart go tell 
How deep thoy’st pierc’d thy master’s breast. 


But shall proud Spain’s destroying son 
With transport smile on Zampor’s fate ? 
No—ere the deed of death be done, 
The tyrant’s blood shall glut my hate. 


Yon forked flash, with friendly glare, 
Pojnts where his crimson’d banners fly— 
Look down, ye forms of fleeting air, 
I yet shall triumph, ere I die. 


He spoke—and, like a meteor’s blaze, 
Rush’d on the unguarded Spaniard’s lord ; 

Around his head the lightning plays, 
Reflected from his brandish’d sword. 


Great Capac! nerve the arm of age, 
And guide it swift to Garcia’s breast; 

His pangs shall all my pangs assuage, 
His death shall give my country rest. 


‘Ye powers, who thirst for human blood, 
Receive this victim at your shrine;’ 

-———Aghast the circling warriors stood, 
Nor could prevent the chief's design. 


‘*’Tis Garcia’s crimson stream-that flows, 
’Tis Zampor hurls him tovhis fate ; 

The author of my country’s woes 
Now sinks—the victim of my hate.’ 


From Garcia's breast the steel he drew, 
And sheath’d it deep within his own ; 
‘I come, ye gods of lost Peru!’ 
He saideeeeand died without a groan. 
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NEAPOLITAN FLUIDEZZA. 


W. Manning & co. No. 116, Pall-Mall, London, 
respectfully acquaint the nobility and public, that 
they have purchased the recipe for making the in- 
comparable Neapolitan Fluidezza, so universally 
used and esteemed among the Italian ladies for its 
sovereign virtues in cooling the skin, removing: 
freckles, pimples, and morphew, and for prevent- 
ing flushings, inflammations, and all other erup- 
tions, whether on the face, neck, or hands, pro» 
ceeding from the scurvy, or any cutaneous affection 
whatever. It gives a beautifully clear and healthy 
appearance wherever it is applied ; and, above all, 
is so perfectly imnocent, that it may be used on 
new-bern infants. The deleterious effect of those 
compositions generally sold as cosmetics, makes 
this Vluidezza a desideratum, and is the same 
which the learned Dr. Heylyn emphatically called 
‘the sophistical aider of artificial beauty.’ The 
limits of an advertisement not admitting a minute 
detail of the pleasing and highly beneficial qualities 
of this truly excellent cosmetic, the proprietors will 
deliver, with the Fluidezza, a more ample state~ 
ment of its much esteemed qualities and virtues, 
and may be had of the proprietors, at their house, 
No. 116, Pall-Mall, at 4s. 6d. per bottle, with the 


stamp included. 
[ London paper. 


Avecpore or Mr. Fox......From infancy te 
manhood it was the practice of his father, Lord 
Holland, to shew him the most unlimited indul- 
gence, The following story is told in proof of it. 
Master Charles, when six or seven years of age, one 
day strolled into the kitchen ; and while dinner was 
cooking, and a pig roasting at the fire, he amused 
himself with making water upon the unresisting 
porker. It was a standing order of the house to 
contradict him in nothing, so there was nothing to 
be done—but to let the pig be so basted. ‘The 
cook, however, thought it fair to give the guests 
warning of the satce to it, which he did by send- 
ing up the following lines upon a label in its mouths 


If strong and savory I do taste, 

*Tis with the liquor that did me baste, 

While at the fire I foam’d and hiss’d, 

A Fox’s cub upon Mme....0.-ccecreereceeee 

According to Robespierre and his accomplices, 

the definition of a TRUE REPUBLICAN was reduced 
to these four words--vulgar, impious, impijacable, 
and saguinary. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


By the politeness of a gentleman in this city, we 
have been favoured with an elegant and satisfacto- 
ry sketch of § The origin and present state of Pu1~ 
LADELPHIA.’ ‘To this interesting article, we shall 
assign a conspicuous place in our next, and the 
Editor would be alike negligent and ungrateful, if 
he did not take this occasion to express his plea 
sure in exhibiting the picture of Philadelphia, a 
metropolis in which he has found many aspecimen 
of genius, industry, and art; real friends to the 
stranger, and genuine votaries of the Muse, 


‘ Misopolis ’ writes ingeniously, though moroses 
ly. We invite him ta proceed in his literary 
career, but, for the sake of good humour and good 
fellowship, to lay aside the weights of spleen and 
discontent, and then he will advance more alertly, 


‘Philopolis’ is a sensible and pleasing corress 
pondent. We hope he will continue his essays, 
The specimen, which he has seut us, has our 
entire approbation, 


‘Clara,’ a rural beauty, whom ‘ Phogphar’ has 
recommended to our notice, is a very pleasing 





| poctess. She warbles her native woodnotes with @ 
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bewitching simplicity, and her song is not ‘the 
idle tinkling’ of pastoral sheep bells, but the soft 
carolling of a sensitive woman. 
‘ Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I’d woo to hear thy Even song.’ 
=—_ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ILDEGERTE.—A FRAGMENT. 


Oh Oswald, oh Oswald, poor Ildegerte said, 
Why seek you this forest rude wild’ring and 
drear, 
The cold damps of midnight descend on my head, 
And my bosom heaves quick with the throbbing 
of fear. 


Why speak you not, Oswald? Why ramble we 
here? 
Why, why do you grasp so severely my arm ? 
Oh speak, and thy voice shall allay every fear, 
A word from thy lips shall subdue my alarm. 


But Oswald was silent—envelop’d in gloom, 
‘They mov'd onward with speed thro’ the forest’s 
deep shade ; 
Not a star bade its faint beam the darkness illume, 
Not a glow worm enlighten’d the path where 
they stray’d. 


At length to the convent’s wild ruins they came, 
Its arches with moss and with ivy were crown’d, 
*Mid the mould’ring walls was discern’d a bright 
flame 
That scatter’d its rays on the fragments around. 


This—this is the spot where thy being must end, 
Io fierce hurried accents Earl Oswald replied, 
Here thy dust with the dust of past ages shall blend, 
Thou shalt die where the monks of this convent 

have died. 


This night is thy last—for to-morrow I wed 
Anymph, who with fortune and beauty is crown’d, 
This moss-cover’d earth is now destin’d thy bed, 
And the forest’s dark shadows shall curtain thee 
round. 


Aghast with wild terror poor IIdegerte stood, 
Her hands rais’d to heaven for pity implor’d, 
The cold hand of horror had chill’c her warm bleod, 
And her motionless eyes fix’d on Oswald’s rais’d 
sword. 


Oh spare me, Earl Oswald ! now frantic she cried, 
The life of poor Ildegerte sure thou may’st spare; 

Oh spare me ‘or her sake thou callest thy bride, 
Spare my life for the sake of the infant I bear. 


Scaree nine moons have wan’d since you stole thro’ 
the night 
To the bed, where with innocence spotless I lav, 
Where you swore, by the author of goodness and 
light, 
That my eyes were more bright than the planet 
of day. 


With accents seductive you won my fond heart, 
And besought me the boon of my virtue to yield, 
1 suspected no perfidy, trusted your art, 
And imparted the raptures my bosom that fill’d. 


Hast thou so soon forgotten when clasp’d to my 
breast 

You conquer’d my virtue, and hush’d my alarms, 

When panting with passion I thought myself blest, 

And, enraptur’d, encircled thy form in my arms. 


Dissolving in tenderness, melting TI lay, 
And forgot ail my fears in the warmth of desire, 
Nor thought that thy voice was but rear’d to betray, 
Or enjoyment exting is the rapturous fire. 
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The blush of a virgin that glow'd on my cheek, 

Enkindled the passion that flam’d in thy breast, 

My affection was strong, and my fortitude weak, 

And my heart thought that Love was no treacher- 
ous guest. 


Oh think on my innocence, spoil'd by this art, 

Oh think on the moments of pleasure now past; 

Recal thy harsh sentence, and Jet us depart, 

For wild through the wood howls the furious 
blast. 


In vain was the pray’r——Ear] Oswald was deaf 

To the pleading of love, or the voice of despair, 

No kind arm was near to afford her relief, 

And her last dying shrieks rent the pitiless air. 
ARISTANDER. 
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Mr, O1.pscHooL, 


An American gentleman, in a letter to the poet Hayley, 
had taken notice of the regret expressed by Pope, in 
some of his writings, that they would be ‘ read in 
one island, and in an age be forgotten:’ little imagin- 
ing, says my correspondent, that an empire was 
arising in this western world, where his fame would 
live, while the English language had an existence. 
The sonnet, which I have the pleasure to offer, was 
copied from Mr. Hayley’s letter, and was occasioned 
by the line alluded to; and, though not possessing 
equal beauty with some of the productions of this 
pleasing poet, and elegant biographer, yet I flatter 
myself that it will not be unacceptable to the Editor 
of the Port Folio. 

E. W. 


‘ Read in one island—in one age forgot,’ 

Such was the poet’s view of bounded fame— 
When pensive Pope explain’d his serious aim : 
But, as the palace rises from the cot, 

See fortune aggrandize his narrow spot; 

See a new Britain in the west proclaim 
Through social regions his re-echoed name, 
While boundless glory is his brilliant Jot. 
Earth, thus expanding, to befriend the bard— 
Poetic Genius! with a grander scope, 

Spread thy bold wing, and, with thy eagle-hope, 
Bask under heaven’s illuminated cope ; 

Be this thy task—a task sublimely hard— 
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Soft breathing o’er the velvet green, 
Is felt the heart-reviving gale ; 

Gay Spring unfoids the bloomir g scene, 
The budding grove and scented vale. 


The orchard’s sweets, the garden’s flowers, 
The brook that babbies thro’ the plain, 

The bladed lawns and blossom’d bowers, 
‘The wild notes of the feather’d train— 


In vain their matchless charms unite 
Poetic rapture to diffuse ; 

I view them with a calm delight, 
But uninspir’d remains the muse. 


Too dull J grow to sport in rhyme, 

No rapt’rous warmth elates my soul; 
No more the muse’s hill I climb, 

Nor in bright fancy’s chariot roll. 


The glories of the vernal year, 

The lustre of the female form, 
Could once awake the sprightly air, 
| And all my soul with transport warm. 

=. 
But. now transform’d to! 

These radiant prospe 

{ haunt no more the flowery 













Improve the growing world, and win its justregard. 









Th’ enchanting power of verse ne more 
In sweet Elysium wraps my heart ; 

O’er heaps of musty prose I pore, 
Torgetful of the Muse’s art. 








What then can re-illume my breast, 
And light the long neglected fire, 

When nature’s landscape gaily drest, 
Can scarce a glowing thought inspire? 

































































When e’en Clarinda’s winning charms, V 
But half excites the sprightly strain ; 

Tho’ form’d to raise love’s soft alarms, 
And rank’d in beauty’s lucid train. = 


Yet, though these flatt’ring themes no more 








Allure the moral bard to stray, = 
Still shall the Muse a theme explore, 
Deserving of her choicest lay. 
Good-nature shall new string the lyre, 
Which marks Clarinda for her own; 
Clarinda’s beauty all admire, 
I praise her for this charm alone. 
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SYMPATHY. 
With sense of goodness, powerless to requite ze 
The obligation, powerless to express ce | 
The flowing feelings of the melted heart! oan 
And say, what envied acquisition rare, tha 
W hat splendid purchase could have fill’d thy breag ae 
With equal self-approvance, bliss unmixt ? eff 
What noble pleasures lie within your reach, for 
Ye affluent, what a privilege is yours! by 
Far, far be sickening envy from my soul, ack 
But oh, if some involuntary wish, pat 
Not from her tainting influence wholly free, cor 
Swell in my warcless bosom at the thought Sat 
Of such exalted joys, to me denied, ed 
Forgive the weakness of a rustic youth, nev 
Not unambitious of the power to bless, this 
W hose scanty lot confines his ready hand! hav 
Yet not for that, celestial Sympathy, Ve 
Forsake thy faithful votary’s humble shed, bit 
Tho’ deeply oft he mourn his want of power my 
To obey thy gentle dictates, and release my 
The captives of affliction—welcome still! of | 
Oh, whether, shrouded in some sacred grove, acg 
Thou joyest to dictate to the listening Nine; SO ¢ 
Or, in some favourite valley, far withdrawn son 
From crowds, and pompous domes, and faithles whi 
courts, adn 
Among the shepherd race (whose yielding mind by 
Unskill'd by interest’s breath, or freezing pride, be § 
Invite thy melting touches) lov’st to dwell; at fi 
And oft, in flowery arbours veil’d, repeat’st nice 
Thy T'uomson's warblings, o’er some bubbiil ed ; 
spring, . acct 
Pensive at evening’s solemn fall reclin’d ; how 
Or rather sweet Aspasia’s matchless form, of | 
Congenial mien and soft, pathetic eye bec: 
Assuming, shin’st with beauties ill-conceal’d, tut 
By every feature, every look betray'd; pec 
Withdraw not from my breast thy influence wart yet 
Oh let not priping avarice, ever link’d sou 
With fell insensibility, disgrace ais» 
My humble habitation ;—still inspire cor 
The pitying pain, the fond solicitude, had 
The tender purpose and the liberal wish, = 
Thongh ineffectual—fill, dilate my heart, ed 
And melt me into virtue ! — 
that 
— whe 
ed 
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